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“ Did not the keeping of this station breed fear 
‘* more sure and loather to break ? 


« Europe an honourable opinion and report of our English nation? 











to our greatest enemies, and make our faint friends the 


Yea, hath not the winning and keeping of this bred throughout 


Again, what one thing so much pre- 


“ served and guarded our merchants, their traffic and intercourses, or hath been so great a heip for the 
“ well-uttering of our chief commodities ; or what, so much as this, hath kept a great part of our sea- 





« coasts from spoiling and robbing ?”’ 


Lorp Kexrer's Speech, at opening the Parliament, in the Ist 


year of Q. Elizabeth’s reign.—Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England, Vol. L. p. 640. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
Danish War.——The Danes having, 
not only declared war, but issued orders to 
their vessels to take and destroy our vessels, 
itwould, I should think, bedifficulttogive any 
satisfactory reasons for our not having declared 
war too. Ships and goods taken from an 
enemy, previous to a declaration of war, are 
called ‘* Droits of Admiralty ;” and, in this 
| way used, droit seems to mean forfeiture, or 
prize; but, why the ships and goods, taken 
under such circumstances, should not go to 
the captors, as well as ships and goods, taken 
oflera declaration of war, I can see-no rea- 
-son, Thereal truth is, however, that this 
‘droit of Admiralty,” is a prize for the 
king, who, under an old custom, claims such 
ships and goods as his own private property, 
and, accordingly, he claimed an immense 
sum, which, as my readers will recollect, was 
tuken from the Spaniards, previous to 4 de- 
| claration of war, and which claim did greatly 
surprise me, because I thought, that, since 
the nation had taken upon itself to defray, 
out of its taxes, all the expences, of every 
Sort, necessary to the support of the king and 
every branch and member of his family; this 
being the case, I thought that these ‘* droi/s 
of Admiralty,” like the rent of crown-lands 
and other revenues formerly belonging to 
the king, came, of course, into the public 
exchequer. Iam very sorry, that this is not 
ithe case ; for, if, upen some future occasion, 
‘4 grasping or prodigal king were to meet 
with a set of supple slaves fur eounsellors, he 
hight, for years, catty en a war, in fact, 
Without declaring war; or, at the least, take 
are to have the prime of the captures, to 
‘ack the first haul of doubloons, and leave 
the straggling ones to the fleet ; upon some 
ulure occasion, and when I say future, I 
can a long while hence, because, as must 
evident to every one, the qualities, which 
1 have here supposed possible in aking, be* 
Ong neither to our present gracious sove- 
“ign, nor to his apparent heir and successor; 
Pen some future occasion, however, the 
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case supposed may possibly happen ; and, as 
possibilities of this serious sort should be 
guarded against, I should, I must confess, 
like to see these ‘* drow’s of Admiralty” abo- 
lished, Jeaving all the captures to be divided 
amongst the captors, unless in cases of acs 
commodation. with the power, upon whom 
they are made, when, of course, they would 
be restored to that power. To return 
closer to the war with the Danes; I cannot, 
for my life, perceive any good reason for a 
delay in answering their declaration of war. 
What! When we have made a forcible entry 
into their territory ; when we have besieged, 
and, perhaps, bombarded, their capital, not 
declare war against them! That is to say, 
not call it war that we are carrying on! 
This is so grossly inconsistent, that it is ims 
possible not ta suspect, that there is some 
unfair motive at bottom. Upon the 
ground of this war, or, rather, of this enter- 
prize to sieze on the Danish fleet and naval 
arsenals, I thought enough had been said bes 
fore; but, after a weck or two of silence, the 
Morning Chronicle, that steady adherent of 
the rump of Whiggism, has come forth with 
a regular pleading against the measure ; and, 
as I really do not entertain for the writings 
of Mr.Spankie any portion of that sort of 
contempt, which he says: be entertains for 
mine, I shall here insert this pleading, and 
shall state, as well as I can, the reasons why, 
upon this subject, I differ in opinion with its 
author ——** We have, from the first, en- 
‘« tertained considerable doubts, both of the 
‘justice. and the policy of the attack on 
‘© Denmark. It is true, that since the 
‘© French revolution, and since the immense 
“ power of France has led her to violate 
“ those principles of the Laws of Nations, 
‘© from which she thinks she herself will 
« never be obliged to seck protection, (be- 
«* cause, like all other laws, the law of na- 
‘* tions is for the benefit of the weak against 
«« the strong), the law of mations is treated 
“* by some as a creature of the imagination, 
« and not at ali binding, ‘This sort of ar~ 
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« gument is infinitely to be deprecated. The 
« law of nations indeed has no impartial 
‘* minister to pronounce its judgment and 
“‘ enforce its decrees, like the municipal 
‘* Jaws of a particular country, but no cne 
‘© will deny that that established usage, that 
** general opinion, and the habit of more or 
‘© less accommodating the conduct of na- 
‘ tions to the recognized principles which 
‘« have been laid down in the code of public 
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** Jaws, have tended to mitigate the abuse of | 


** power, and to afford protection to those 
*« who were incapable of self-defence. ‘This 
‘* visionary law, as it is now called, was of 
** real practical utility; and though it was 
** imperfect in its sanction, the law of na- 
* tions received in modern times, and so 
*¢ Jargely improved, has contributed as much, 
** perhaps, as any positive institution what- 
‘* ever, to the superior civilization, happi- 
** ness, and tranquillity of Europe.—There 
** can be no doubt, however, that if the law 
‘* of nations, which isin its nature and enda 
ec 
** tically by one nation to the injury of ano- 
‘* ther, that other is released from its obliga- 
*€ tion tosuch other nation ; for the plainest 
‘* reason of seli-detence, because ho one 
*€ can be bound to submit to a rule of re- 
** straint upon his force, from which his ad- 
** versary takes the advantage of being ex- 
** empted. With respect to France, there- 
** fore, we undoubtedly have the right of 
** exercising the law which she practices. 
‘* ‘This however, does not give us any right 
“ to release ourselves from the obligations 
** of the faw of nations towards others of 
** whom we have no reason to complain. 
** Because France has been unjust towards 
** Switzerland or Hamburgh, we have no 
** right to be unjust towards Portugal or 
«© Denmark. What then is the precise 
‘« ground of justification of our conduct to- 
** wards the latter? It is, first, the assump= 
** tion that France would ask Denmark to 
“« join in the war against us; and, secondly, 
** that Denmark would be obliged to submit 
** to that demand. It may be admitted, 
** though it is by no mears proved, or cer- 
‘* tain that France would have sought to 
** draw Denmark into the war; but next, 
** are we sure that Denmark weuld have 
“submitted? It is.quite clear, that at any 
** time Buonaparté could have seized Hol- 
stein, but he has not done it; nor did he 
even complain of the Danes last Novem- 
ber for defending their frontiers and kil- 
ling some of his troops belonging to Ber- 
nadotte’s army, when they came on Da- 
nish ground. But because he could do 
that, it does not follow that he could have 
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restraint upon force, is violated systema- 
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** taken the island of .Zealand and the Dg. 
« nish fleet. .The loss of Holstein, &c. mys 
“‘ have been much felt by Denmark, by 
** she knew that-in a naval war With Eng. 
“© Jand, she had to Jose more perhaps than 
** the amount of the temporary loss of Hol- 
* stein, and it is highly improbable that she 
** would have yielded up her fleet to Buona. 
«* parté, and gone to war with England to 
** save Holstein. Buonaparté had no means 
‘¢ whatever of attacking the island of Zea. 
‘* Jand, and a few English frigates could have 
«© secured the passage of the Great Belt, by 
‘* which alone troups for its subjugation 
** could have been sent. Unless, however, 
‘*« the danger of Buonaparté getting the Da- 
‘© nish fleet was most imminent, we had no 
‘** right to seize it, merely to guard against 
‘** that contingency. The main question of 
‘* right then, in the present proceeding, re- 
‘* solves into this simple proposition. Was 
‘** it certain, that Buonaparté would get the 
** Danish fleet if we did not take it? Unless 
‘** this proposition be made out with the 
** strongest degree of evidence, our attack 
“upon Denmark is unjustifiable, because 
‘* it is not necessary to our own defence.— 
«« In matters of this sort we ought not to be 
*¢ satisfied with general apprehensions, It 
‘* is clear, that to get rid of our apprehen- 
** sions we inflict very severe calamities up- 
** on a nation acquitted of any previous hos- 
‘* tile intention. Are we quite certain that 
« at the bottom of this business, there may 
‘€ not be a sort of cowardice not very credit- 
‘* able? The danger dreaded perhaps wai 
‘* considerable. Had Denmark joined 
‘* France with all her military marine, must 
“the country have been undone? We 
hardly think it. But the right of self-de- 
** fence, against evils less than utter desiruc- 
* tion, may have justified us, Possibly 
“ may. But still as fear is a rash and acruel 
** counsellor, we should weigh well its ade 
€ vice. If, in a shipwreck two people are 
on a plank which can bear but one, the 
** one may push the other off; but he ought 
** to be fully sure of it before he drowns bis 
“ companion. So here, before we sack and 
‘ destroy Copenhagen, we ought to 
‘* pretty sure that England could not be sale 
** without the Danish fleet. It is no a0 
‘* swer to say, that Denmark might avoid 
« these calamities by submission; for seb 
“* mission is the greatest national calam''), 
*€ and it is our right to impose it, or the evils 
** of refusal, that is in dispute.—l! 
“€ King of Prussia’s attack upon Dresden 
“ as far as we recollect the incident in wi 
** modern times, nearest to this business 
“ Copenhagen, The King of Prussia 30” 
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duct was considered very unjustifiable, 
though he had the proofs of a fact now 
unquestionable, that the Elector of Sax- 
ony was a party to a confederacy against 
him; but as far as at present appears, or 
is stated, it was the wish of Denmark to 
remain perfectly neutral in the present 
war. We dreaded, however, that her 
fleet would have been seized and turned 
against us, and under the influence of this 
fear, we ruinand destroy an innocent un- 
offending neighbour ! Our conduct there- 
fore wants all the justificatory circum- 
stances in that of Frederick. Had he 
waited for Austria, Russia, and France to 
join Saxony, he must have been undone ; 
but though the Danish fleet turned against 
us, might have put us to a little exertion, 
it could never have ruined us; while the 
fact of its ever happening is exceedingly 
disputable. Had Buaonaparté pressed for 
the Danish fleet joining him, six English 
ships of the line could have prevented the 
junction. The Danish fleet could not 
have been manned in such a compulsive 
unjust war as that would have been. It 
could not have come into the ocean, and 
if it had, it would have been defeated and 
taken in honourable battle. It was not 
necessary to steal the victory.—lIf, how- 
ever, the law of nations, that system 
which, with the imperfection of every 
thing human indeed, has so long protected 
the weak against the strong, was not be- 
fore this utterly abrogated, it is now com- 
pletely repealed and annulled. The law 
of the strongest is the only law; not that 
might constitutes right, which is non- 
sense; but there no longer remains in the 
most inadequate and corrupted mode of 
application any traditional, written, er 
acknowledged law to restrain the violence 
of power, to correct the inequalities of 
fortune, and to assuage the cruelty of the 
sword, The justice of nations (and war 
has been so called), is no longer adminis- 
teredin mercy, It has no discrimination. 
It admits of no degrees of penalty. It is 
altogether bloody and exterminating. But 
the law of the strongest leads to this con- 
sequence; because it admits of no re- 
straint upon force. It leads to the very 
destruction of society ; and as it so evi- 
dently tends to such disorder, nations 
must, after the horrors of universal anar- 
chy, and after experiencing the evils of 
that state of nature, again recur to those 


‘ principles of common interest, which, 


while they preserved the independence of 
each, established mutual confidence aud 
common ties among nations, and sustain- 
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ed, even in war, the relations of neigh” 
bourhood and secured the means of recon- 
ciliation, Now the temper of the day 
proscribes every thing neutral as treache- 
rous, and treats every thing not subdued 
by our enemy as a possible foe to us. It 
aims at compelling universal war, and 
rendering entire conquest to the one belli- 


gerent or the other not merely a point of 


ambition, but of necessity. This frantic 
rage would divide the world into Rome 
and Carthage ; and then to be sure Rome 
and Carthage could not co-exist. If such 
deadly conflict be necessary, it must be 
endured ; but our whole policy goes of it- 
self to produce that necessity.——This 
attack upon Denmark, granting it the ut- 
most success, will gain little which might 
not have been gained with as little cost 
even of men and money. But the con- 
tempt of honour and good faith which it 
seems to exhibit is the worst circumstance, 
The unfortunate influence it may have on 
the state of Northern politics, most think- 
ing men can easily anticipate. To say 
that it has rendered peace more difficult, 
without placing us on a more advanta- 
geous footing, may, to some, be a recom- 
mendation of the policy. But this feel- 
ing, as it was very evidently selfish, is now 
about to yield to a different view of inte- 
rest.. The war has been prosecuted upon 
very erroneous calculations, not of safety, 
but of advantage ; and as peace, in all pro- 
bability might be attained without any 
sacrifice either of honour or of power 3 
those who lately were most clamorous tor 
war on mistaken grounds, will very 
speedily be as much desirous of try- 
ing the chances of peace, having found 
those of war turn out so unfortunate.” 
This writer sets out with deprecating 


the argument, that the daw of nations isa 
mere creature of the imagination, and not 


ce 


** force its decrees,” 
understand the meaning of very plain words, 
any thing which has nothing to regulate, or 
to ascertain its effect, and which does not 
admit of being pointed out as to its place 
of existence, is a creature of the imagina- 
tion, It is very true, that’a Dutchman, 
named Grotius; another Dutchman, high 
or low, named Puffendorff; another, named 
Binkershoech; and a Frenchman, named 
Vattel ; have written books upon what has 
been called, for want cf a better name, the 
law of nations. But, besides that of these 


at all binding; but, he has not attempted to 
shew us, where this law is to be found, and 
| he allows, that ‘ it has no impartial mini- 


ster to pronounce its judgment and en- 
Now, then, if I 
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writers, there are no three who agree with | jection by them; and, thus has it bee, 
each other upon scarcely any one pont of amongst the bations of Europe, the weak 
great aud general importance; their books , having been checked in their enterprize; 
contain merely the history of what such and | and their improvements in point of power, 
such nations have done in such aud such | by rules, which, when incompatible with 
cases, together with the opinions of the their own views, the strong have Invariably 
writers respectively as to what ought to be despised. No: it is not this ‘ code of 
the rules for the conduct of nations towards | ‘* laws” which has tended to mitigate “ the 
each other; each writer observing, how- ** abuse of power, : but the rivalship of the 
ever, that, unhappily, these rules are fre- | strong, their mutual jealousies, their quat. 
quently set at nought ——The editor of the | rels with one another, and the necessity, 
Morning Chronicle says, that no one will | which, for their own sakes, they have, at 
deny, ‘* that established usage, that general various times, been under, of affording pro- 
a opinion, that the habit of regulating the tection, and eren of granting favours, to na- 
‘‘ conduct of nations by the recognised | tions incapable of self-defence. France 
‘* principles which have been laid down in attorded protection to the American States; 
‘© the code of public laws, have tended to England afforded protection to Holland in 
© mitigate the abuse of power, and to | the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; the little 
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‘* attord protection to those who were inca- 
‘ pable of self-defence.” Of the tendency 
of usage, of general opinion, and of habit, 
we will speak by-and-by; but, why will 


States of Germany were, each in its tury, 
protected by some great power against some 
other great power, and tranquillity and hap. 
piness were frequently promoted thereby; 
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wo! 
Mr. Spankie talk of ‘* a code of public | but, in all this, the ‘* code of public laws,” Bee 
«« jaws?” When we talk of a code of | of which Mr. Spankie talks, had not even Sous 
Jaws, we mean something that has a real | the most trifling share ; and. now, when all being 
existence ; something that we know where | this rivalship is at an end, when all mutual Bs of 
to find; something that contains a descrip- | jealousies and all quarrelling between great brobal 
tion of the acts commanded er forbidden, | powers upon the continent are extinguished Dpposi 
and which takes care to provide a punish- | by the overwhelming influence of one pow: ntere: 


ment for transgressors. But this ‘‘ code’ 










er; now it is, that Mr. Spankie would hold 


1 en 


of Mr. Spankie’s has no real existence; it | up, for our strict observance, his ‘ code of hich 
ts no where to be found; no man, or body | ** public laws.”—But, this gentleman i$ $0 While 
of men, have ever had authority to make | condescending as to allow, that, if there be of Ho 


this code ; no nation kas ever recognized the 
existence of such a code; and there is no 
power on earth, either appointed or self- 
created, to cause its provisions or its max- 
ims to be put in force. Is it not absurd, 
then, to talk of ‘‘a code of public laws 2” 


And was there ever any thing more com-— 














a nation which sets this code at defiance its 
enemy may also set it at defiance, with re: 
Spect to it; because the latter “‘ cannot be 
‘* bound to submit to a rule of restramt 
“ upon his force, from which his adversary 

takes the advantage of being exempted, 

Therefore, with respect te France, we 


hich 
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und, 

AUSSia 
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pletely ‘* a creature of the imagination ?” have, undoubtedly, a right of exercising Pngla 
——But, as far as the writings of Grotius the law which she practices.” More than yheth 
and others have operated as a code of laws; | this we need not ask in support of the sel Ssion 


as far as they have had an effect upon the 
conduct of nations, I do deny, though Mr. 









zure upon the Danish-fleet and naval ane 
nals; for the Jaw (if we must use te 


eet, | 
ct, t 


Spankie asserts that no man will deny it; | term), which she practices, is, to suffer no nd ai 
i do deny, that they have ‘ tended to mi- | nation to remain neutral. with regard {0 mat hi 
** tigate the abuse of power, and to afford England, if that nation be placed within the lis, ] 


“" protection to those who are incapable of 


“ self-defence;" and, in support of this 
denial, I have no need of any thing more 
than this universally acknowledged truth, 
that, in all cases, where laws can, with im- 
punity, be set at defiance by the strong, 


the weak are ina worse situation than if 


there was no law at all, the law being then, 


in fact, nothing more than an instrument of 


oppression, Thus is it amongst the indivi- 
duals composing a nation, whose laws may 
be set at nought by the more powerful, 


while the weak are kept in complete sub- 















reach of her power. After having go 
thus far, it is, therefore, something 0% 
much better than “ nonsense,” to talk:about 
our being still bound by the Jaw of nations 
towards other powers, and especially those 
within the reach of France; for, it '§ Ss 
setting that law at defiance with respect ¥ 
other powers, and not with respect to ov 
selves, that. France gains ‘‘ an cnn ae 
over us, ‘* Because France has been 00) 
** towards Switzerland and Hamburg, as 
** have no right to be unjust towards poet 
* galor Denmark.” This, with 
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| France has seized upon every port and every 
fleet and every arsenal in Europe, as far as 
she has Intherto gone, for the evident, and 
Feven for the avowed purpose of annihilating 
the maritime superiority of Great Britain, 
| Great Britain has ‘no right to seize upon any 
port or any fleet or any arsenal that may 


§ proposition, thus stated, I am not afraid to 


ider—— The main question of right,” 
says Mr. Spankie, after having spoken of the 
probabilities and the improbabilities of Na- 


** sition: was it certain that. Buonaparté 
** would get possession of the Danish fleet, 
"if we did not take it ?” 


being the main question of riglit, in thiscase, 
as of very trifling importance ; 


393] : 
to Mr. Spankie, is not the way to state the 


proposition. He should have said: Because 


yet remain nnseized on by France ; and, the 


Jeave to the impartial judgment of the rea- 


poleon’s forcing the Danes to take part in 
the war against us: “ The main-question of 
* right,” says he, ‘‘ in the ptesent proceed- 
‘ ing, resolves itself into this simple propo- 


Now, in my 
iews of the matter, this question, so far from 


for, the 
probabilities, in my opinion, are on the 
bpposite side, it being pretty evidently the 
nterest of Napoleon to leave the Danes in 
12 enjoyment of that sort of neutrality, 
Which they might be expected to enjoy 
While a French army lay upon the confines 
bf Holstein; that is to say, a neutrality 
hich would have been much more injurious 
0 us than war on the part of Denmark, as 
would have kept open a passage for naval 
tores from Russia to all the ports of Hol- 
tnd, France, and Spain, and also for a 
hussian fleet, if, as there is reason to sus- 
ect, that power entertains views hostile to 
ngland. The question, therefore, is not, 
rhether Napoleon would have got the pos- 
ssion, or the active use, of the Danish 
eet, but whether he would have got, in 
ct, the command of the Island of Zea- 
nd and of the Danish government ; and. 
hat he would not have been long in getting 
8, Ithink, most men will readily allow. 
‘ecomparison’ of the two people upon a 
ank, at sea, is, therefore, inapplicable ; 
T, it isnot the possession of the Danish 
ct merely that is, or, at least, that ought 
be, the object of the present enterprize, 
tthe place where that fleet happens to 
» and whiich place, in our hands, is the 
y toa very important part of the world. 
$ Spankie, in the anecdote about the 
Py! Prussia, again urges the want of 
t ined te part, that Denmark would 
4 joined France in the war. I think it is 
“r unreasonable to call for proof of the 
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would have converted Denmark to her pur- 
poses against England ; but, -all that 1 want 
to justify the seizure, is, proof of this: 
that, by suffering the Island of Zealand and 
the Danish government to pass under the 
command of Napoleon, or-even by suffer- 
ing Denmark to retain its neutrality, the 
Baltic would have been kept open for a com- 
munication between Russia and all the nue 
merous sea-ports in the possession of France; 
and this proof is to be found by merely 
looking at the map of Europe. ‘The hold- 
ing of the key to the Baltic isan object of 
vast importance. With that key in our 
hands, what are the ports of Prussia and of 
Russia? Not only there do we make our 
power felt. All the nations thither trading 
must feel it; and, Mr. Spaukte may be as- 
sured, that, amongst the other good effects: 
of this enterprize, we shall have to reckon a 
complete setilement of our dispute with the 
American States. He says, in this same 
paper of his (7th September), ‘* It is re- 
* ported that Mr. Munro has received in- 
‘** structions from the Government of Ame- 
** rica, desiring him positively to insist on 
* our relinquishing the rights of searching 
“ any of their vessels for men, whatever 
‘€ their rank or condition may be. ‘Vhey do 
‘* not require us to give up the right of 
«© search for merchandixe ; but they declare, 
** that they will never permit any of their 
“© vessels, whether ships of war or merchant- 
“© men, to have their men taken out, after 
“‘ they have left their ports.”’ Now, 
grating as it may be to Mr. Spankie and to 
my friend of the Independent Whig (who 
has answered not one of my arguments) ; 
grating as it may be to them to see these 
high-spirited friends of theirs give way, give 
way they must ; and, when they hear of the 
affair of the Island of Zealand, they will 
be ready to hang themselves at the recollec- 
tion of their folly. Their silly and malicious 
merchants and eaptains, assembled at St, 

Petersburgh, together with certain Russians, 

for thepurpose of celebrating the anniversary 
of American independence, toasted ‘* the 

‘* lilerty of the seas,” not supposing it pos- 

sible, that they would have to ask of this 

bated England (to see the fall of whom they 

were on the tip-toe) the liberty of even 

looking at those seas again. Mr. Spankie, 

in conclusion, commiserates the lot of the 

human race, now that we have, apparently 

resolved to follow the example of France, 

in setting at nought his much respected 

* cdde of public laws;” and, though I 

doubt not at all the sincerity of his come 

miseration, I do greatly doubt the soundness 

of the opinions whence it has proceeded, 
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So far from thinking, with him, that this 
conduct of ours, will render war altogether 
bloody and exterminating ; that it leads to 
the destruction of society ; that it renders 
entire conquest to the one belligerent or the 
other not merely a point of ambition, but 
of necessity ; so far from thinking thus, my 
opinion is, it will have a tendency to dimi- 
nish the horrors of war, to preserve civil 
society, and to prevent entire conquest by 
one or other of the two belligerents, 
that is to say, by France; for, as to our 
aiming at universal conquest, nobody thinks 
it, and Mr. Spankie knows, that the fact 
is not so. France has conquered all the 
continent of Europe worth speaking of ; and 
we are now endeavouring, by following her 
example, to prevent her from becoming 
mistress of the islands and seas. She has 
Jaid all ber plans for effecting this object ; 
she has even made great progress in the way 
of preparing ports and fleets; we, by acting 
upon her example, are endeavouring to put 
a stop to that progress, and to place our 
selves in a situation to say: if you will be 
*€ the sole sovereign of all theland, we will 
‘© be the sole sovereign of ail the sea. You 
** make power the standard of right, and so 
** must we.’ Now, though I can easily 
conceive, how this may tend to subject all 
Europe to two powers, I cannot for the life 
ot me see how it tends to subject her to one. 
Rome and Carthage are of great utility, by 
way of comparison, when we are speaking 
of two nations contending for superiority ; 
but, until it be made appear to me, that the 
circumstances of Europe now are similar to 
those of the time of the wars of Rome and 
Carthage, and especially until I am shown 
that Carthage was the undisputed mistress of 
the sea, the comparison will, with me, have 
no weight at all in the argument. I cannot 
possibly perceive any physical or moral ne- 
cessity of ‘* the destruction of one or the 
** other of the two powers” proceeding from 
the principle upon which we are now acting. 
Acting upon this principle will, if any thing 
can, check the ambitious strides of Napo- 
Jeon ;_ because it will soon convince him, that 
to take possession of countries is perfectly use- 
less with a view to subdue us, which is now 
the only great object that remains for him 
to accomplish.——Bui, it seems that Mr. 
Spankie has made a wonderful discovery, 
namely, that ‘ @ peace, in all probability, 
ya pee be attained without any sacrifice of 
honour or of power,” and that, therefore, 
this desperate proceeding was unnecessary. 
peel se? Boa hk 
nat git to make peace with France, 
leaving all the ports and all the fleets and all 
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the arsenals of Europe at her command anq 
the sea open for their operations? Does he 
think, that, with all this increase of naval 
means in her hands, a peace of two years 
would not be unto us inevitable destruction) 
He means, | suppose; that Napoleon would 
leave us the Cape and Malta, would restore 
Hanover to our king (its Elector), and would 
refrain from demanding a surrender of our 
maritime rights; but, would this place us 
upon a footing with France ; would this re. 
move the influence of Napoleon from Spain, 
Italy, and the North of Europe ; would this 
afford us a chance of being able to preserve 
ourselves against his meditated attacks? 
In two years of peace he would have a hun. 
dred sail of the line to bring against us; and, 
though we should certainly defeat him at 
first, he would be able to make us exhaust 
ourselves even by our victories, ‘‘ What, 
‘« then, are we to have eternal war?” The 
duration of the war depends not upon us, 
any more than the duration of a chace de- 
pends upon the fox; but, if there be any 
way in which we can put an end to the war, 
other than that of yielding our country to 
the adversary, it is the way which our minis- 
ters are now pursuing ; because in that way 
they will convince him, that the longer he 
continues the war, the greater our relative 
power will become. But, this single act, 
of which we have been speaking, will be no- 
thing, if not well followed up. It is to be 
considered, I hope, merely as a beginning ot 
a new and vigorous system of warfare, Hay- 
ing locked up the Baltic, we should next de- 
mand tribute of the Americans, and of all 
neutral ships, if there be any, that swim up- 
on the sea. The coasting trade of France! 
Spain, and Italy should be narrowly watch- 
ed; and, an option might be left with our 
cruizers to make prize or take ransom, The 
whole of the seas should be proclaimed (0 
belong to England, which they do in virtue 
of the same right upon which Napoleon 
claims the continent, namely, the right o 
conquest ; and, then, when we came to talk 
of peace, we might grant him a certain de 
gree of freedum upon the seas, in order (0 
induce him to make such surrenders of coun 
tries, ports, and arsenals, as would enable vs 
to lay down our arms with safety. This 
system of acting would, at once, give 2 new 
turn to men’s thoughts and a new tone 
their language. We should no longer heat 
people describing our country as fallen, ® 
being one amongst the number of those 


which had become little in comparison with | 


France; and, I am inclined to hope, thst be 
editors of the Morning Chronicle and a 
Edinburgh Review would cease to advise 
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to submit quietly to our share of the humilia- 
tion which the nations of Europe have to en- 
dure. ——But, while I am exulting in the 
' contemplation of what might be done, I have 
) very serious apprehensions as to what will be 
done; and, my fear is, that, when, by the 
present measure, we shall have put a bridle 

in the mouth of Russia, and convinced Na- 
 poleon, that the longer he continues the war 
- the less chance he will have of subduing us, 
| aproposition to make peace will come, that 
' this proposition, eagerly caught hold of by 
the Whigs and not much less eagerly caught 
hold of by the merchants and fund-holders, 
will be yielded to, and that a peace will be 

© made, in which the security of England will 
' be sacrificed to the calculations of traders and 
to the restoration of Hanover. I fear this, 


£9 ae 


but I do not wish to be understood as be- 


| lieving that any such intentions are now en- 

» tertained by the ministers, whose conduct, 
in the case we have been speaking of, has 
my unqualified approbation. Not only was 

' the conception excellent, but the thing has 
| been well executed, as far as depended upon 
‘the councilsat home; and, from the publi- 
cations in the Morning Chronicle, it is very 
evident to me, that the late ministry would 
Ehave adopted no such measure; that they 
-would have proceeded in the old course ; 
‘that, acting upon the principles of Adam 
Smith and his disciples of the Edinburgh 
Review (by whom, in fact, they were, in a 
great degree, governed), they would .have 
given up our maritime rights, as being no- 
‘thing compared with the profits of trading 
with France and America. They were full 
of new projects of sham philanthropy, in- 
sfused into their minds by the speculators 
from Edinburgh, who had belonged to 
* spouting club there with Lord Henry 
Petty, and who, upon his exaltation, 
‘migrated to the land of promise, and began 
to quarter themselves upon us with as little 
feremonyas French soldiers use in a conquer- 
deity. This set, one or the other of whom 
Was Constantly to be found near the foot of 
the table of every one of the ministers, had, 
perhaps, more influence in producing the 
illy measures of the late administration 
han all other persons put together. When 
ice a man in whatever situation of life, 
b'ves up his ear to another for any length of 
ime, the councils of that other are sure to 
prevail, ** Suffer,” says Burke, ‘* any one 
_ © tell you his story every day for a 
_ ‘welvemonth, and, atthe end ofthe twelve- 
month, he is yoyr master.” This maxim 
as verified here, and, by dint of flattery, 
Uppleness, and insinuating importunity, a 


*t of shrewd literary politicians and writers 
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to the Signet had become, in fact, te chief 
advisers in all the affairs of this great nation, 
whether foreign or domestic. Their Review, 
as they call it, was still published at Edin- 
burgh, but written in London, the matter 
of it sealed up and dispatched from the 
public offices, and, from these very offices, 
under the seals of the parliamentary reforms 
ing Whigs, was actually transmitted to Edin- 
burgh an elaborate defence of parliamentary 
corruption, containing an open avowal, that it 
is better that seats in parliament should be 
bought and sold, than that the members 
should be returned by the voice of the people 
freely given. The breaking up of this set of 
greedy intruders was one of the circum- 
stances at which I most rejoiced as attending 
the dismaissal of the late ministers, and, ac- 
cordingly, I lost no time, as will be seen in 
the Register of the 21st of March last, to ex- 
press my satisfaction thereat. The underlings 
of Pitt were bad enough ; it was sufficiently 
disgraceful to be obliged to submit to their 
sway ; but, to be ruled by a set of writers 
to the Signet was too much even for an Eng- 
lishman to endure with any degree of pa- 
_ tience, Mortifying, however, as it was 
to see these men squeezed into parliament, 
into commissionerships, into all manner of 
places through which they might draw their 
nourishment from the labour of the people 
of England, still in their influence as to our 
affairs with other nations they were most 
to be dreaded, They had Adam Smith's 
wealth of nations at their fingers’ ends, 
They could weigh you our gains, or 
our loss, tu the balance of a bairk note, 
Stored with this sort of knowledge, th@ir 
more wise but less expert and less industri« 
ous patrons soon became their slaves; and, 
if I am not much misinformed, the treaty 
with America, in which we shall find some 
of our most important maritime rights offered 
upon the shrine of commercial gain, was 
chiefly the work of these northern instructors, 
I am not without my fears, that they are not 
yet quite extinguished as politicians; for ] 
perceive, that they are beginning to pay 
some particular compliments to Mr, Perceval 
and Mr, Canning, besides the sweeping 
indirect flattery contained in their defence of 
parliamentary corruplion. To change pa- 

trons they would have no scruple; but I 

would fain hope, that the present ministers 

would be of opinion, that those who were the 

real authors of Mr.Whitbread’s poor project, 

the real inventors of badges for English la- 

bourers, the real promoters of the conceding 

treaty with America, will bring no strength 

to their party; and, if this should be their 

} opinion, Lord Henry Petty must c’en charter 
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the Berwick smack again and transport his 
beloved friends back to their own country. 
——It is toan opinion generally prevailing 
in England, amongst impartial men, that 
the late ministers, partly from their own 
dispositions that way, and partly from the 
influence of these disciples of Adam Smith, 
would have made, as soon as an opportunity 
offered, an insecure peace ; it is to this 
opinion, in a considerable degree, that is 
to be ascribed the little regret, which has, 
at any period, been expressed at the dis- 
mission of those ministers, who, while they 
had completely disappointed the people in 
all their hopes of reform at home, appeared 
to be upon the watch for opportunities of 
sacrificing their interests in all concerns with 
foreign nations. A pamphlet about ‘‘ the 
state of the nation,” written by one of these 
newly imported politicians, pufled off, at 
the public expence, as the production, first 
of Mr. Fox, and next of Lord Holland, and 
the editions of which were multiplied by 
the old trick of altering the title page ; 
this pamphlet, published for the purpose 
of feeling the nation’s pulse, contained an 
epitome of the principles, upon which,as 
relating to foreign nations, the Whigs meant 
to act. ‘The public pulse did not beat in 
harmony with it; for, though the people 
wished for peace, they did not wish it upon 
the insecure and disgraceful terms, to which, 
trom the tone of that pamphiet, they must 
have concluded the Whigs were ready to 
accede. It was, in fact, this puffed-oif 
pamphlet that gave the first alarm as to the 
Whig principles of peace and war; and, [ 
may venture to say, that, with the exception 
of their profligate breach of promise with 
respect to a reform of abuses, this silly 
pamphlet did them more harm than any 
thingelse. Good men, whatever they may 
think of the ministry of the day; however 
«they may abhor their selfishness and despise 
‘their capacities, still Jove the country; still, 
amidst all their indignation and resentinent, 
wish to preserve that; and, therefore, there 
were very few persons to be found, perhaps 
not one perfectly disinterested person in the 
whole kingdom, who cordialiy liked the 
Whig ministry, and particularly efter the 
death of Mr. Fox, whose name hal been 
its great stay and support. ——The Morninz 
Chronicle has a little insinuating sentence, 
in the tail of the article above inserted, from 
whith it appears, that the editor perceives, 
at nO great distance, a siate of things, re- 
sulting from this new policy of ours, which 
will induce persons concerned in trade to be 
clamourous for peice, and a peace, too, 
such as the writcr supposes might, without 
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the Danish war, have been concluded be. 


tween thiscountry and France. There oc- 
curs to me no reason for believing that such 
astate of things will arise; for, in spite of 
all the prohibitions that the ingenuity of man 
can invent and that the power of man can 
enforce, goods and merchandises, like mo- 
ney, will find their way to the places where 
there is a want of them, and the only evil 
arising from prohibitions will be that of en- 
hanced price to the consumer. But, be the 
consequences to trade and commerce what 
they may; be the clamours of commercial 
men what they may, if the ministers perse- 
vere in the principles they have now acted 
on, they will have the support of the nation; 
and the Whigs are the most deceived of 
mankind, if they expect to be able to force 
themselves into the cabinet through the aid 
of a commercial clamour for peace. All 
impartial men see, or will soon see, _ that 
measures, such as that which is now pro- 
secuting, are necessary to prevent the sub- 
jugation of this country; and knowing, as 
all men must, that it is in the power of our 
great enemy to render the continuation of 
these measures unnecessary whenever he 
pleases, we need be in no fear as ta 
what will be, with respect to our conduct, 
the tisal opinion of the world, 
Botley, Sept. 10, 1807. 
STATE OF IRELAND. , 

Sirn,——The late events on the continent, 
and their inevitable consequence the inva- 
sion of these countries, require from all 
thinking people a very constant attention to 
what is passing in, and with respect to, Ire- 
land ; because this proposition is incontro- 
vertible, viz. If Ireland is conquered by 
Buonaparté, England will also be conquered 
by him, Letthen all of us in due time con- 
sider the nature of the security that we pos» 
sess, for the continuance of the connection 
between this country and Ireland. We 
have the act of union, our army, and the at- 
tachment of the Irish people as the. only 
greunds on which this connection can be said 
to exist. But, Mr. Pitt declared in the 


_ House of Commons, when explaining the 


cause of his retiring from office in 1801, that 
he thought the emancipation of the Catho- 
lics necessary to complete the measure of 
Union, (Woodfall, v. 14.161.) We, there- 
fore, have his authority for the imperfect 
nature of our tenure of Ireland by the Act of 
Union, If we look to our army in Ireland, 
we shall find that also a very imperfect title 
to this valuable country; ‘that part.of it 
which is composed of English troops, con- 


sisting of about 8000 men, is certainly 43 
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good a force as can be desired ; but, if Enz- 
Jand is herself invaded or seriously threaten- 
ed, these would of course be withdrawn ; 
and then Ireland would remain. to be de- 
fended by her own militia, and her own vo- 
lunteers. Of the Irish militia it is unneces- 
sary to say more, than that the whole of the 
men, with some trifling exceptions, are Ca- 
tholics, and that they, not being under the 
gontrol of the priests, or commanded by Ca- 
tholic officers, are of all the Catholics of 
Ireland the most likely to make mistakes, (as 
two regiments before did at Cantlebar), if 
opposed toa French force. The volunteers 
of Ireland proved themselves before the 
Union the most loyal. subjects of his Majes- 
ty. 1hope that that measure has not pro- 
duced any alteration in their sentiments, 
though I must confess that I have very se- 
rious apprehensions that they still abhor and 
detest it. Under these circumstances it is 
that our army in Ireland is somehow or 
other to be equal to cope with a French 
force, whenever such a foree may land; but 
to me it does appear impossible that such an 
army could stand a week before 10,000 
French soldiers. If we look to security in 
the loyalty of the people of Ireland to the 
connection with Great Britain, as a sufficient 
protection of the continuance of that con- 
nection, I fear, with Mr. Grattan, that we 
shall be greatly disappointed. Ido not mean 
to accuse the Irish nation of a want of loy- 
alty to their king or country, but I cannot 
help judging of the extent of it that animates 
it vom past and receni circumstances, I be- 
gin with those of 1798. The report of the 
secret Committee of the Irish House of 
Commons informs us, that the rebellion of 
this year commenced in the North, and that 
nearly the whole body of the Presbyterians 
were concerned in it; that the Catholics 
Were afterwards invited to join the Presbyte- 
rians; that they did so, and, finally, that nearly 
all the Catholics of Ireland were also con- 
cerned in it. From this authority we may 
iter that Q-10ths of the population of Ire- 
land Were in 1798 in open rebellion against 
the connection with Great Britain, taking 
(he population at 5 millions, the Catholics 
‘t 4 millions, apd the Presbyterians at 4 a 
nillion, an inference that entirely. agrees 
nde the statements of Lord Clare, Dr. 
iy DeputyBirch, Lord Limerick, and 
na if re, and of all those eminent cha- 
ee “> 10 oppose emancipatios and advise 
alae - This, being the state of things 
rer these, eee ae 
en ty: two questions who now maintain 
din can defend Ireland witheut conce- 

§ to the Catholics, 1st. Has any thing 
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happened simce 1798 to change the senti- 
ments of these 9-10ths of the people from a 
wish to separate the two countries, into a 


| wish to see them more firmly connected ? 


2dly. Has any thing happened since 1798 
to change the sentiments of the remaining 
1-10th, who shed their hlood so profusely 
and loyally in defence of the connection, 
and to induce them to become less anxious 
to upltold and support the connection? To 
the frst question every candid man must an- 
swer byan unqualified negative. Nothing has 
happened that can have conciliated the 
mind of the disaffected of Ireland. But, on 
the contrary, when, at length, a parliament 
and a ministry existed favourable to their 
views, because they were so, both have 
been dissolved.—To the second question he 
must answer: yes. ‘Those loyal Protestants 
who stood firm in the hour of danger, who 
enabled us to maintain the connection with 
Ireland, have had great reason to complain 
of our conduct towards them: we forced the 
measure of union upon them in spite of their 
attachment to their parliament, and the 
rights that we acknowledged in 1782 to be- 
Jong to them. We undertook to give them 
peace by the Union; they have already ex- 
perienced the horrors of one insurrection in 
their own metropolis, and they are still ex- 
posed to all the horrors of religious feuds 
aud divisions. And can we, then, expect to 
derive from the Irish all the aid of ardent 
loyalty in protecting our interests, and oppo- 
sing our enemies? ‘The delusion is too great 
to exist one moment in the weakest under- 
standing; the truth is, we must conciliate 
Ireland or Ireland will be lost. God grant 
that the same blind and obstinate policy 
which has influenced all public measures 
during a long peried of time may not deprive 
us of Ireland, as it before tore. from us our 
American possessions. The conduct of the 
present ministers bears so strict an analogy 
to the mad policy of those who governed in 
the American war, that I cannot refrain 
from referring to it. What was their con- 
duct with regard to America? Whose coun- 
sels did they despise? What measures did 
they adopt ? What issue did they produce? 
They despised the counsels of Mr. Burke, 
who advised conciliation, They adopted 
measures of coercion, and a military system 
of government. They lost America; and so 
will these ministers, in the same manner, 
lose Ireland, if they neglect, in time, to avail 
themselves of an unqualified concession to 
the Irish Catholics of their just and natural 
rights have the honor to be, &e. 

Mentor. 

Juy 31, 187. 
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IRISH INSURRECTION BILL, 

Sin, —The debate which took place in the 
House of Commons on the third time of read- 
ing the bill for suspending the constitution in 
Ireland, affords another melancholy proof, if 
any further proof were wanted, of the mode 
in which the present ministers mean to go- 
vern Ireland; and it affords a still more 
melancholy spectacle ot the weakness of hu- 
man nature, in the speech of a great patriot 
on. that memorable occasion. Mr. Grattan 
finding himself called upon too loudly to be 
silent, in order to account for his approba- 
tion of this bill on a former night, at length 
deciared, though he did not venture to dis- 
close his authority, ‘‘ that he had been told, 
there was a French party in Ireland who were 
ready to avow themselves the moment the 
enemy reached the Irish shore.” And, yet, 
oh, most lamentable inconsistency! in the 
very next sentence, he declares, that he does 
not impute to bis countrymen any deter- 
mined design to destroy the fundamental po- 
licy of British connection. ‘ But,” says he, 
** I still assert there is a French party in 
Ireland ;” he then resorts to the old Pitt ar- 
gument, that by suspending the constitution 
it will ultimately be preserved. He ought 
rather to have said, ‘if there is such a par- 
ty, disarm them, by improving the condition 
of the people, and leaving them no tempta- 
tion to seek for foreign aid.” Is it possible, 
that such an instance of inconsistency can 
exist in human nature, as that a man, who, 
in the very heat of a rebellion, warmly es- 
poused the cause of those whom he termed 
his injured countrymen, and was himself 
within an inch of being falsely accused, 
should, all at once, and without producing 
any satisfactory motive for his conduct, join 
in the very measures he has so long and so 
uniformly reprobated ; and at length prefer 
the desperate mode of governing by force, 
to that of redress and conciliation : is it pos- 
sible that Henry Grattan can have made the 
speech imputed to him in the papers of 
Tuesday, July 28th? For God’s sake, let 
him declare how the situation of Ireland is 
different now from what it was in 1798. 
What boon, what favour, what concession 
have the Irish received from the English go- 

vernment, to make them more attached to 
it now than they were then. I say this, 
supposing that there is a French party in 
Ireland, which I do not believe, for I am 
verily and truly of opinion, that notwith- 
standing all the Irish do suffer, and have 
suffered, there is not a body of men in the 
whole country of an hundred strong, that 
would any where join the French on their 








landing, because they know that the French } 





would treat them worse than they are now 
treated. The state of Ireland, from the time 
of Henry 2d. to the present moment, I have 
always commiserated, and till I see a dispo- 
sition on the part of the English government 
to redress her grievances, and to govern her 
by kindness rather than by force, I shall ap. 
plaud every lawful effort she makes to ob- 
tain what she has so long in vain attempted 
to obtain, either as a right or a favour. The 
stupifying authority of a great name must 
have been excessive, when only eight mem- 
bers could be found in the House of Com. 
mons to vote against a bil] for which not one 
atom of necessity was produced, and without 
one promise being given, that it was merely 
a measure of precaution, preparatory to more 
lenient and conciliatory’ treatment.—~ 











Yours, W. Burpon. Hartford, near 
Morpeth. 
IRISH CATHOLICS. 
Sir, Your second letter to Mr. Perces 





val, and the letter of Civis in the last num- 
ber of your Register, have put the Catholic 
Question in so clear a point of view, that 
until some reply shall be given to your te- 
marks, I shall suppose that they carry 
general conviction with them, 1 would 
not, therefore, again trouble you upon 
this subject, were it not to introduce an 
anecdote in very modern history, which 
proves that Mr. Pitt was not the first states- 
man who conceived an idea of an union 
with Ireland, and Catholic emancipation, 
which ought, in my opinion, to have been 
ene and the same measure. In the ap- 
pendix to Sir John Dalrymple’s Memoirs of 
Great Britain and Ireland, he relates the 
following anecdote, as he calls it: ‘* It was 
‘* intended, in April of the year 1776, that 
‘* the late earl of Rochford, with whom ! 
‘«¢ had the honour to live more like a brother 
‘* than a friend, should succeed the Earl 
‘‘ of Harcourt in the government of Ire- 
«land. Lord Rochford shewed me his 
«© Majesty's note about it, and said he had 
** asked time from his royal master to con- 
‘ sider. He told me his reason for doing 
“so was, that as continual residence 10 
‘¢ Ireland for three years, was the under- 
‘* stood condition of his going there, he 
‘< could not submit, at his age, to so long 
“ an exile, unless he could do some great 
“ good there, and get some great fame: 
‘‘ that two objects occurred to him; ae 
‘‘ one, to procure a repeal of the pena 
‘* jaws against Roman Catholics, and the 
other to bring about an union with 
“ Jand¢ that both seemed visionary, 40° 
“ yet he could not get them out of his head: 
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« that the dearest friend he had in the 
« world was Lord Harcourt, and that he 
«¢ would be obliged to me, if I would go 
« over to Ireland, let Lord Harcourt know 
« the offer which he (Lord Rochford) had 
« got, his hesitation, and his two views, 
« and receive Lord Harcourt’s opinions and 
« reasons on those views, which could be 
« better done by conversation than by let- 
« ters, When I delivered my letter to the 
‘© Lord Lieutenant, he smiled, and said, 
« «4 Nassau may do in this country what I 
« cannot; and Rochford is frank and open, 
« and will please the Irish. But what you 
« come about requires much talking over.” 
« | staid a week with him, at his country 
«house, With regard to the penal laws, 
‘he thought there was not much difh- 
“culty; that the Roman Catholics were 
«all on the side of England, and of the 
« kingof England, in the American war; 
“and that very good use might be made of 
‘‘ them in the course of it; and there are 
“ men now serving, high both in church 
‘“ and state, who remember the conversa- 
‘ tions on that head, and that they thought 
‘on itas he did, But with regard to the 
“ other object, Lord Harcourt thought 
‘there were great difficulties, though per- 
“ haps not insurmountable.” I will not 
continue the extract—Lord Harcourt pro- 
posed that 100 commoners should represent 
Ireland, and 40 peers; but supposed it 
would require time to persuade the Irish 
nation to consent to an union. With 
regard to the repeal of the penal laws against 
the Roman Catholics, there seems to have 
been a general concurrence, in 1776; and 
though Mr. Pitt, when he effected the union 
In 1801, could not promise, what he had 
not the power of himself to perform, yet 
no rational man in Ireland could suppose, 
that he would have authorised Lord Corn- 
wallis and Lord Castlereagh to give the 
assurances which they did give to the lead 
ing Roman Catholics, unless he had previ- 





ously known his Majesty’s sentiments on the - 


subject. Such, however, appeared to be 
the case. The fact stated by Lord Harcourt 
that the Roman Catholics were all on the 
side of England in the American war, we 
all know to be true ; and that they were of 
€ssential service is also true. But if it was 
of importance in that day that they should 


side with England, of how much more im- 


portance is it that they should to a man do 
So now. What has been left undone by 
senseless bigotry, since the late ministers 
Were turned out, to provoke the Catholics 
fa acts of indiscretion at least, if not to 
drive them to desperation; for, as you very 
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justly remark, no addresses were presented, 
no clergyman thought the church in danger 
by Lord Howick’s bill, until it was clear the 


late ministers had no chance of being re- ° 


stored to their offices. Much praise is be- 
stowed on the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
for their moderation under the unmerited 
abuse which has been levelled at them. But 
itis a mistake to suppose that this modera- 
tion is the result of apathy, or from their not 
feeling as they ought after such provocation, 
They have a confidence in the good sense of 
the people of England, who, though they 
may be misled for a time by the arts of de- 
signing men, will soon be ashamed of their 
own conduct. Indeed, I believea very great 
majority of those who joined in the cry of 
«* No Popery,” are already ashamed of 
themselves for having joined in it. 

A Prorestant, BuT No Bicor. 

7th June, 1807. 





POLICE MAGISTRATES. 

Sir,—The impartiality and justice which 
form so prominent a feature in your excellent 
Weekly Publication, will, 1 have not any 
doubt, secure the insertion of an answer to 
the attack made by the Kentish Magistrate 
on that very useful body of men, the Police 
Magistrates.—The first charge advanced by 
your correspondent is, that at a contest for a 
choice of treasurer of the county for Surrey 
some years ayo, the police magistrates inter- 
fered, to the extreme disgust of the country 
gentlemen. Now, Sir, with regard to the 
interference of police magistrates, I see no 
objection to that, provided it be not done in 
an illegal way, or the influence of office be 
not unduly made use of. What reason or jus- 
tice is there in excluding a police magistrate 
from exercising a right which he has in 
common with his fellow citizens ? If the of- 
fice of magistracy had been debased by its 
influence being used illegally or unduly, why 
not bring the offender to justice in the same 


manner you would any other criminal? — 


‘* But this has been done to the extreme dis- 
gust of country gentlemen, and whatever 
excites their disgust must be wrong.” This 
appears to be the argument of the Kentish 
Magistrate ; but, I deny that an act which 
causes disgust. in country gentlemen, must 
necessarily be wrong. You, Mr. Cobbett, 
have assisted in tearing away the veil which 
covered the abuses of the state, and have dis~ 
covered naked to the public view their hor- 
rible deformities, This manly and patriotic 
conduct has excited disgust, great disgust 
amongst country gentlemen, I mean such of 
them as have grown rich by public plunder, 
ot who thrive by that disease which you seek 
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o cure (and towards which exposure is the 


first step; for before proper remedies can 
be applied towards the cure of a disease, you 


t 


must be acquainted with its nature). And 
country gentiemen of this description are the 
persons who have most influence in county 
affairs. It therefore does not by any means 
follow of necessity, that to excite disgust in 
country gentlemen is todo wrong. And, I 

ave my suspicions that in the instance al- 
Juded to, though I have not any other know- 
Jedge of the transaction than what is furnish- 
ed by your correspondent, that the country 
gentiemen (by which expression I mean the 
desctiption of them above alluded to) found 
@™ opposition to their views to which they 
had previously received implicit obedience. 
All before was snug and comfortable. ‘They 
sailed on a smooth sea, not a breeze was 
stirring of public spirit to impede their 
course. It is, therefore, extremely natural 
that the gale blown up by the police magis- 
trates, should have excited something like 
dissatisfaction in the minds of the country 
gentlemen. However this may be, Mr. 
Cobbett, and supposiag the conduct of the 
police magistrates to have been as bad as the 
nature of the case could possibly admit of, 
can your correspondent unblushingly present 
the accusation of undue interference at elec- 
tions. Itis a rule in our courts of law, that a 
suitor for redress must come with clean 
hands. Then shall a person who classes 
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himself with the magistrates of Middleser | 


obtain redress through your Register on the 
ground of iinproper interference at elections? 
The conduct of the magistrates on that occa- 
sion was such, that it no sooner presents it- 
self than all other acts of that nature are lost. 
The stars attract attention, but no sooner 
does the sun make his appearante than they 
vanish trom the view. ‘ But independent- 
** ly of the impropriety of such interference, 
it 18 improper and alarming that persons 
appointed, paid by, and removeable at the 
will of the crown, sliould act, much more 
preside, at the sessions of those counties 
where their offices are situated; their so 
doing not only weakeus, (I might say de- 
stroys) the benefit of an appellant juris- 
diction, but lessens the magistracy in the 
eyes of the people.” ‘This, Sir, is your 
cortespondent’s statement, but what impro- 
priety or alarm can arise, I confess I am ut- 
terly at a loss to conjecture, unless he means 
that if a person who holds a place under the 
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crown, should follow the dictates of his own’ 


jadgment when opposed to the interests of 
the crown, he will receive his dismissal. 
And, therefore, it is to be apprehended that 
he will not act conscientiously in his office. 
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A pretty compliment this for a magistrate, a 
servant of the crown, to pay to his master! 
An associate of the magistrates of Middlesex 
too, alarmed at magisterial influence be- 
ing improperly applied! Your correspondent 
has put the signature of a Kentish Magis- 
trate to his letter; but, I suspect that he is 
not entitled to the character which he has 
assumed, or he never would have been igno- 
rant that the charges which he has_ brought 
against the police magistrates, apply with 
equal force to the county magistrates. Are 
not the county magistrates appointed by, 
and removeable at the mere will of the 
crown, equally with the police officers ? And 
do not county magistrates preside at sessions 
to which appeals from their acts must come, 
and where persons whom they havecommitted, 
and against whom they have received er 
parte evidence must be tried? Your cor- 
respondent also states, that he has been at 
the Middlesex sessions when police magis- 
trates erc/usively occupied the Bench? Is 
not this a strong argument in favour of po- 
lice magistrates? Does it not show that 
county magistrates neglect the duties of their 
office, and prove the necessity that persons 
on whom more reliance can be placed should 
have a power co-extensive with themselves ? 
‘« But when they attend,” it is objected 
‘« that they have undisputed powers of the 
bench.” This I consider to be the effect of 
superiority of mind, which ought to give 
them the ascendancy. That they are supe- 
rior in understanding, cannot be denied. 
The discovery of the guilt of Patch, who was 
convicted of murdering his master, proves 
the assertion, And many other instances 
might be adduced, but one is sufficient. It 
is foreign from my intention to enter into a 
discussion of the merits and demerits of our 
police system, for demerits I admit it has, 
though not of the nature mentioned by your 
correspondent. I mean merely to confine 
myself to answer the charges advanced by 
your Maidstone correspondent.—I am, Sit, 
yours, R. R E. 











BALLOT SYSTEM. 
Sir, I have read with peculiar satis- 
faction the remarks in your last paper on the 
Ballotting System. I beg leave to observe, 
that whenever a ballot takes place in the 
metropolis, a gang of notorious swindlers 
immediately publish pompous bills ard ad- 
vertisements, and open offices in different 
parts of the town, under pretence of insuriag 
substitutes for those who are so unfortunate 
as to be drawn, Many of these fellows are 
actually: confined in the King’s Bench ead 
Fleet Prison, whe, with the assistance @ am 
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active, roguish agent out of doors, manage 
their business so adroitly as to extort some 
thousands from the honest and industrious 
part of the community. These swindling 
adventurers have no intention of satisfying 
their claimants. Their only object is to re- 
ceive all they can, and the moment the bal- 
dot commences is the signal for winding up 
accounts, shutting up their offices, and de- 
cimping with the cash. It is a4 fact, that, 
at the period when the army of reserve was 
set on foot, a notorious swindler, now dead, 
made more than £1,500 in about five months, 
ly robting divery servants, mechanics and 
siopmen of their hard earnings, without 
fuding or ever intending to find, a single sub- 
stitute for any person who insured with him, 

One High Constable realized a hand- 

some fortune by insuring ; and now lives in 

the stile of a nobleman. When Mr. Yorke, as 

Secretary at War, was apprized of such im- 

proper practices, he endeavouredtostop them 

by a clause inflicting a penalty of £100, on 
every High Constable taking insurances. 

This, permit me to say, has been completely 

evaded. A confidential person is now em- 

ployed, who, with the assistance of some of 
the clerks, acting under the court of lieute- 
nancy, realise very considerable sums with- 
out the possibility of detection ; the opportu- 
nities they have of exonerating their sub- 
scribers from the effects of the ballot, (at 
least for a time) must be evident to every 
one. The drawing takes place. Some of 
their customers are fixed on, The return of 
non est inventus on the back of the precept 
is received as a matter of course without any 
urther investigation.— The penalty is now 
coubled. Twenty pounds instead of ten 
pounds. Of course, all the tricks alluded 
to will be played off with redoubled vigour. 
——Yours.—A.C. R. 
; PUBLIC PAPER. 

War wits Denmarx.—Declaration pub- 
lished Ly the Court of Denmark against 
England, 

All Europe is acquainted with the 
fyste¢m which Denmark has followed, during 
nb ps of 15 years of war and disturbance, 
cheese perseverance. The rigid 
od 2 vpn a free and impartial neutrality, 
duties Ne Naish ati fulfilment of all the 
chiden a ens thereunto, have formed the 

can 2s its wishes and all its efforts. The 
overnment, in its relations and 


© : : 
nections with other States, has never lost . 


ee of that simplicity, which was insepara- 
wx fom the purity of its sentiments and ils 
je. of peace, and which it cannot be sus- 

ed of having once changed or debili- 
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tated, Hitherto Providence has blessed ou 
undertakings. Without injustice, without 
any ground ofreproach from any of the other 
Powers, we succeeded in keeping up a good 
understanding with the whole of them, 
This state of peace and tranquillity is sud- 
denly annihilated. The English Govern- 
ment, aiter having long neglected its own 
interests by a shameful inactivity, and after 
having betrayed its allies into a vexatious and 
uncertain struggle, aas suddenly developed 
all its power and activity, toattack a neutral 
and peaceable State, without any complaint 
against thesame. The means for dissolving 
the ancient and sacred coanections which 
united Denmark to Great Britain, have been 
prepared with as much secrecy as prompti- 
tude. The Danish Government saw the 
English ships of war upon their coast with- 
out even the conjecture that they were to be 
employed against Denmark. ‘The island of 
Zealand was surrounded, the capital threat- 
ened, and the Danish territories violated and 
injured, before the Court of London had 
made use of a single word to express the 
hostility of its feelings. This hostility, 
however, soon became evident :—LKurope 
will with ditticulty believe what it will hear, 
The basest, the most violent and cruel object 
which could ever have been taken up, has no 
other foundation than some pretended in- 
formation, or rather that of a mere ramour 
of an attempt, which, according to the Eng- 
lish Ministry, was to have taken place, in 
order to draw Denmaik into an hostile al- 
liance against Great Britain.—Upon these 
pretended grounds, which the least degree of 
discussion immediately would have shewn as 
being founded upon arbitrary measures alone, 
the English Government declared to the 
Court of Denmark, inthe most imperious 
manner, that in order to secure its own in- 
terests, and to provide for its own safety, it 
could Jeave Denmark no other choice than a 
war, or a close alliance with Great Britain. 

And what kind of alliance did they offer ? 

An alliance, the first guarantee of which, 

as a pledge of the subjection of Denmark, 

was to bave delivered up all her ships of war 
to the British Government. ‘There could be 
no hesitation as to the alternative that was 

to be adopted. ‘Shis opening being made, 

as scandalous in its offers as in its menaces— 

as offensive in the manner as in the thing 

itself—left no room for negociation. The 

most justifiable and rooted disdain naturally 

absorbed every other feeling. Placed. be- 

tween danger and dishonour, the Danish Go- 

vernment» bad no choice, The war com- 

menced: Denmark was by no means blind 

to the dangers, to the losses with which she 
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was threatened by this war. 
the mest onexpected and dishonourable man- 
ner, exposed in a separate province. and ina 
manvercut off from all the means of defence, 
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and forced into an unequal contest, she | 
could not flatter herself with escaping 2 | it ca 
_ vent, for cementing and propagating its de. 
_ testable tyranny, availing itself of every cir- 


very material injary. Unspotted honour, 
however. stil] remained for her to defend, as 


well as that reputation which she had earned | ¢ 
_ ing to practices the most vile and infamous, 


as the price of her upright conduct.—Den- 
mark, therefore, flatters herself that, on the 
part of the Powers of Europe, she will not 
appeal in vain. Let impartia! Cabinets judge 
whether England was under the political ne- 
cessity of sacrificing another State without 
hesitation, to her own safety ; a State which 
had neither offended nor provoked her. De- 
pending upon the justice of her cause, trust- 
ing in Providence, and in the love and loy- 
alty of a people toa Prince, whose mild 
sceptre, under Providence, is swayed overan 
united, brave, and faithful people, the Da- 
nish Government flatters itself that it will 
be able to acquit itself without weakness, of 
the hard and painfyl task which has been 
imposed upon it by necessity. The Govern- 
roent of Denmark believes it has a right to 
reckon upon the interest and justice of the 
Cabinets of Europe, and they particularly 
hope for the effects of the same on the parts 
of those illustrious Sovereigns, whose objects 
and alliances have served the English for a 
pretext, and to give a colour to the most 
crying act of injustice, and whose object is 
to offer England the means of making a 
general atonement for an act of violence, 
which, even in England, every noble and 
generous mind will disown; which deforms 
the character of a virtuous Sovereign, and 
will ever remain a scandal in the annals of 
Great Britain. 





FOREIGN OFFICIAL PAPER. 
Buenos Ayres.—Manifesto of his excellen- 
cy the Viceroy of Peru, on the Capture 
of Buenos Ayres by the English. 
[From the Peruvian Minerva. } 
Although I am convinced, the perusal of 
the three proclamations, published at the 
cityof Buenos Ayres by the English Gene- 
ral Beresford, must have filled with indigna- 
tion the breasts of all his Majesty's loyal 
subjects, and particularly of those who en- 
joy the happiness of inhabiting this metro- 
polis, so much favoured and distinguished 
by our Sovereigns; yet I cannot refrain 
from indulging myself in pointing out to my 
sountrymen, the venom, hidden under the 
hypocritical professions of the enemy, there- 
in contained ; for which purpose, without 
recurring to any other arguments, I shall 
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Attacked in | confine myself solely to a retrospect of the 


recent atrocious conduct observed by that 
nation in every quarter of the globe. Years 
after years have set in and passed, dorin 
which all Europe has witnessed the English 
Government using every means it can in- 


cumstance favouring such a purpose} stoop. 


setting aside the most sacred principles of 
the rights of man, and trampling upon all 
the usages and customs, for many ages uni- 
versally received and observed amongst civi- 
lized nations. Far from proceeding either 
in carrying on war or negociating peace, 
with that noble frankness and good faith, 
the characteristics of nations generous and 
brave, it recurs to dark artifices of fiction 
and seduction, to dazzle and corrupt the 
unwary, who are weak enough to trust and 
confide in his perfidious promises. Such is 
the object of the three proclamations which 
I have mentioned ; to lull to sleep the un- 
derstanding of the inhabitants of Buenos 
Ayres, with hopes of an imaginary happi- 
ness; to blindfold them, that they may not 
perceive the abyss of evil which surrounds 
them : tocover, as with a garland of flowers, 
the iron chains which their oppressors have 
prepared for them; to stupify the native 
energy of those active Spaniards ; to alienate 
from their hearts, if it is possible, the love, 
the fidelity, and gratitude they owe to the 
most benevolent and just of all Monarchs ; 
to prevail upon them, for ever, to lay down 
their arms, nor think of avenging themselves 
and retrieving their lost honour, but solely 
to aspire to the felicity of being numbered 
among the vilest slaves of the Tyrant of the 
Seas, From these motives, they speak of 
the great advantages which they pretend 
would result from an alliance with Great 
Britain: under that Government, they say, 
Oppression is unknown; they promise !m- 
mediately to free their commerce from the 
heavy duties and imposts to which it has been 
subjected, to respect the Catholic religion 
and its holy Ministers, and that the Jocal laws 
and national customs shall remain untouch- 
ed: and they conclude with stating, 
that their only object is te protect the 
Eastern coasts of South America, and 
render it a country the most prosper 
ous in the universe. But where is the 


_ man of sense and judgement, who does not 


immediately discover, under such affected 
expressions, the vile language of hypocr'sy 
and fiction, so foreign tothe intrepid soldier, 
and natural only to the cowardly legions © 
those sordid islanders? Where is the mao 
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whose blood does not boil on hearing the | 
sacred names of protection, humanity, and 
benevolence, pronounced by a government, 
stained with recent robberies, perfidies, and 
murders? by agoverment which does not 
cease sowing the seeds of discord and rebel- 
lion every where; by a government which 
has so lately before our eyes kindled a fire 
ig the fairest part of the globe (alluding to 
Europe], whose provinces we have so recent- 
ly seen inundated with streams of the blood 
of its inhabitants?—by a government, which 
has so basely forsaken its allies, by hastily 
withdrawing its troops from all those parts 
where any of the invincible battalions of Buo- 
naparte made theirappearance ?—bya govern- 
ment whose friendship has proved so baneful 
and ruinous to so many powerful Princes, and 
covered with mourningand desolation the im- 
mense countries situated between the fertile 
banks of the Adige, and the frozen lakes 
of Bohemia?—by a government, lastly, which 
has solong endeavoured to erect the throne of 
tyranny upon the spoils and tombs of all other 
nations, and which of late years, has not even 
shrunk, in the faceof the whole world, to a- 
dopt, asa basis of its machiavelian system of 
politics, the plan of perpetual war ; a plan at 
which humanity shudders; aplan which poste- 
rity will record and hand down toourremotest 
descendants, as a memorable monument of the 
ferocity and barbarity to which egotism and a 
thirst for monopoly can precipitate a nation 
which lents its ear to no voice, but that of its 
arrogant and unnatural avarice ?—Generous 
men of Lima! Let us fling far from us, with 
that contempt which they so well deserve, 
those infamousproclamations, with which the 
English General pretends tosurprisethe innate 
tidelity of our countrymen, who inhabit the 
banks ofthe river Plata. Letuslook upon them 
a an insult to our honour, as an attempt a- 
gainst our happiness, and a plan directed to 
the destruction of our native land.— 
Merchants! the same men, who now pre- 
tend to have possessed themselves of Buenos 
Ayres, solely with a view of protecting our 
cominerce, are the same whohave precipitat- 
edit into a state of ruin, so prejudicial to 
your useful speculations, and to which you 
sce it reduced. They are the same who 
commenced the present hostilities, by cap- 
tring three of the King’s frigates, and 
whe up another. They are the same 
0 seized upon your defenceless ships 
Edema navigating the seas, under a cone 
diagls t vat the Spanish flag, which they 
apain ul et the air, would protect them 
Ms, Injuries from a nation with which 
Were not then at war. A general indig- 
“auon was manifested by all the Cabinets of 
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Europe ; but even this was insufficient to 
induce those avaricious and cruel islanders 
to restore the treasures which they had so 
unjustly taken, with the blood of so many 
innocent victims.—** Spaniards! ‘That per- 
fidious.nation which now pretends to appear 
to the inhabitants of Buenos Ayres, as of all 
others, the most humane, is the same 
which, not six years since, sent a squadron 
and an army before Cadiz, at a time when 
the plague reigned within its walls, spread- 
ing horror and destruction, The English 
Admiral, who, from his cabin windows, 
could feast his eyes with the spectacle of 
mountains of corpses, yet unburied, and the 
gloomy light of the funeral piles, yet had 
the courage to challenge our valiant chief 
to surrender, or to prepare himself to suffer 
all the rigours of the war. The commander 
of a Moorish corsair, having fallen in with 
a convoy, carrying victuals and medicines, 
at the expence of the Pope, to the city of 
Marseilles, then infested by destructive 
plague, not only refrained from capturing 
those ships, but spontaneously convoyed 
them to the port of their destination ; and 
the English Admiral, on a similar occasion, 
threw balls and shells into Cadiz, with an 
intent of reducing it toa heap of ruins.— 
Spaniards! Those who now publish a law 
at Buenos Ayres, enjoining slaves to obey 
their masters, are the same who fomented, 
and still continue to encourage, in the island 
of St. Domingd, the most atrocious rebel- 
lion recorded in the annals of nations. We 
have all witnessed that, while the sanguinary 
Dessalines, at the head of innumerable bands 
of assassins, marched along the coasts, with 
the murdering steel in one hand, and the in- 
cendiary torch in the other, with fire and 
sword, spreading desolation, destruction, and 
death wheresoever he went, an English squa- 
dron vigorously blockaded the capital, in or- 
der that no one solitary victim might escape 
the African fury.—Indians! You who are 
such interesting objects of the tender care of 
our most amiable monarch! That nation, 
which has taken possession of Buenos Ayres, 
has ever treated the Aborigines of America 
and Asia with the most inhuman cruelty. 
When, in the course of the last century, 
they found it impracticable, by force of arms, 
to subjugate the brave inhabitants of the Flo- 
ridas, they concluded a specious peace, and, 
during that peace, regaled them with poi- 
soned liquors and clothes, which -caused 
death without number. Their East India 
Company has already extirpated the greatest 
number of the mild ivhabitants of Malabar, 
Bengal, aud Coromande), and would extir- 
pate them all by one single blow, if they re- 
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quired not their labour in the mannfactories 
of their richest stuffs. That terrible famine 
is still recent in our memory, when millions 
of Indians perished, and which being fore- 
seen by the English factories, they timely 
stored all the rice, and other provisions, 
which the scanty harvest of that year had 
yielded ! Indians! wheresoever the English 
nation has gained a footing, your's has been 
enslaved, reduced, and destroyed without 
mercy.—All you people, inhabitants of Peru! 
let us, on this important occasion, display all 
our Joyalty.and courage. Let us speedily 
wash away the foul stain cast upon the arms 
of Spain by the surrender of Buenos Ayres. 
Let us instantly fly to arms, in the defence 
of our holy faith, and of our beloved sove- 
reign; and let us plunge into the deep cur- 
rents of the river La Plate those outcasts of 
smugglers and pirates, who having by sur- 
prise possessed themselves of one of the most 
interesting parts of America, diffident of the 


power of their arms, and in dread of our just | 


vengeance, now attempt, by means of the 
detestable artifices of seduction, to induce 
us to forego the performance of our most sa- 
cred and inviolable duties, and to turn deaf 
ears to the pathetic and penetrating voice 
with which our country now calls upon us 
for assistance. | 


a -_—- _—— time 


Commercita ReGuiatrions 1n_ Sr. 
Dominco.—The Council of State, upon 
the proposition of the President and Gene- 
ralissimo of the Land and Sea Forces of the 
Island of Hayti, enacts the following law : 

Art. 1. from the first of July next, the 
duty of ten per cent. laid by the Ist article 
of the decree of the 2d of September, 1806, 
is and shall be suspended upon the exporta- 
tion of sugar, cotton, and cocoa, It shall 
only be retained upon coffee. 3. It shall 
hereafter be lawful for vessels of every de- 
scription, foreigners or others, freely to ex- 
port sugar, cotton, and cocoa ; upon which 
article it is forbidden to exact any duty 
whatever. 3. The duty of one-fourth, im- 
posed upon the produce raised by the farmers 
of the State, by the 5th article of the decree 
relating to the mode of renting the national 
domains of the 22d December, 1794, shall 
be hereafter abolished. 4. The farmers of 
the State shall be subjected to no other 
charges than the payment of the rent of their 
firms. 5. The superintendant-General of 
the Finances is strictly enjoined to carry the 
above into execution —Done at the Cape, 
the 20th June, 1807, 4th year of indepen- 
dence.—A. Vernet, Jean Phillipi Daux, Juge 
Fleury, Maguy, Secretary, Toussaint Brave, 


: 
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Raphae] Manuel, Paul Romain, Chairman 
Martial Bresse, Jean Baptiste. We, the 
President and Generalissimo of the land ana 
sea forces of the state of Hayti, have sanc- 
tioned and do hereby sanction the present 
law, and direct, that the seal of the state 
shall be thereunto affixed, and that the same 
be published and carried into execution 
throughout the territory of Hayti. Given 
at the Palace at the Cape, 21st June, 1807, 
4th year of Independence. Henry Cunais- 
TOPHE. 








AMERICAN VESSELS. The following Lef 
ter has been transmitted to Ireland and 
circulated there :— 

Whitehall, 23d July, 1807.—My Lord, 

—I have the honour to transmit to your 

Grace the copy of a notice given by the 

Commissioners of the Customs to the mer- 

chants concerned in the trade with the Uni- 

ted States of America, and to the masters of 
all American vessels, informing them, that 
according to a determination of the Lords of 
his Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Coun- 
cil, ‘ships being American property, but not 
the built of America, or condemned as prize 
within the United States, sailing under sea 
letters, cannot be considered as American 
vessels, and consequently entitled to import 

into this kingdom, under the 27th Geo. III. 

cap. 97, which Act was continued until the 

Ist June, 1807, by the 46th of his Majesty, 

cap. 16, and the regulations contained there- 

in, directed by his Majesty’s Order in Coun- 
cil, dated 27th May, 1807, to be duly ob- 
served until other provision should be made ; 
and directing the officers of that revenue to 
copform to the above determination of their 

Lordships, so far as they were or might be 

respectively concerned ; and FI have to re- 
quest, that your Grace would give directions 
for promulgating the same among the mer- 
chants in Ireland concerned in the trade with 
the United States.—At the same time, 1n OF 
der to prevent inconvenience to the mer 
chants from the said determination not hav- 
ing been sooner made known to them, I beg 
leave to recommend to your Grace to give 
rections for admitting to entry such Amer! 
can ships of the above description as may - 
rive in the ports of Ireland prior to the a 
of Oct., after which day the rule that am 
being American property, but not of sie 
built of America, and sailing under sea a 
ters, should not be considered as en tled 
import under the Act 37th Geo. IIT. cap. <M 
should be invariably adbered to. I have 
honour to be, &c. &c.—HawkKesBuryY- 
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